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diftrefs generally roufes the human mind, or the faculties of the 
body, to great ative exertions. From amidit thofe feenes which 
have required vaft exertions to preferve human lifc, very few have 
been faved, in proportion to thofe who have perifhed. Difaftrous 
voyages, fhipwrecks, retreats of armies before a conquering enemy, 
all prove how few have magnanimity of foul to bear up againit ex- 
tremity of diftrefs: and, of all thofe circumftances which drive 
the human mind to apathy or defpair, poverty, and its lower- 
ing concomitants, cold, hunger, and thirft, are the moft for= 
midable ; becaufe, in proportion as thefe debilitate both the 
body and the mind, docs the urgericy of the cafe require the 
greater activity of exertion: it may, therefore, with great rea- 
fon, be afferted, that an increafe of diftrefs will not occafion an 
increafe of induftry. 

If the cafe of the poor in Scotland and Ireland be produced as a 
proot, that leaving them to private charity would have a better 
effect than the rates of England, the anfwer is obvious; that, in 
Scotland, they aye not left to private charity, in their principal 
cities, but are admitted to a provifion out of the fuinds of the 
general-feflion of thofe cities: and that they emigrate from the 
Highlands, and the country where agriculture and manufactures 
do not find them fufficient employment, to thofe countries where 
there is employment: and the emigration of the ufefal fubjects 
of a country has never yet been produced as a proof of the excel- 
lence of its internal economy. 

Ireland prefents, in your accurate and particular account of its 
internal police, no very flattering profpect of the fituation of the 
poor, either with refpect to their modes of life, their moral habits, 
or their induftry, In the firt inftance, they are, in gencral, what 
the Englifh peafantry were five hundred years ago: the cottage, 
which affords neither window or chimney, where cows, calves, 
pigs, children, men, and ‘women, all lie on ftraw together, on 
the fame floor ; their raggednefs, which approaches to nakcinefs, 
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and the general difufe of thoes and ftockings, give one no refined 
ideas either of their cleanlinefs or their comfoits: and a country 
where pilfering is caiticd to that eacefs, that turnips are ftolen by 
the pooi in cart-loads, and acres of wheat carried away in a mght, 
is not 4 country of wcll-regulated police or good moral principles : 
neither will the dance in the evening, or the laft polifh which they 
recive from the danting-mafter, who is effential to their fyftem of 
cducation, compound for that excels of lazinefs, and that weak- 
nefs in their exertions, when encouraged to work, which has occa- 
fioned you to doubt of the heartinefs of their food, — potatoes, 
oatmeal, and milk; although the athletic forms of the men, and 
the fwarms of children in their miferable cottages, befpeak vigour 
and health. I muft conclude, theiefore, that, were the 1) + 70 
take the forty-third of Elizabeth, together with the cmequeuce 
flowing from a ftriét execution of it, the poor, as well a» the 1h, 
would find their fcale of comfort and profperity 1ifing fiom the 
change: and were we, in this kingdom, to call thc parochial clergy 
to our affiftance, in preferving an execution of the laws refpecting 
the poor, more confiftent with the original intention and obvious 
meaning of thofe laws; which are calculated to encourage a {pirit 
of induftry, not of idlenefa; of economy, not of profufion; a fpi- 
rit of honefty, not of theft; of religion, not of atheifm; of fu- 
bordination, not of riot; and if the legiflature of this country 
fhould ordain fuch to be their line of duty, which certainly is their 
line of confcientious and honourable intereft; the fcale of profperity 
and comfort among our poor would alfo rife, and that of the ex- 


penfe attending their maintenance and relief would gradually 
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HE laws and ordinances of all countries, towards the firft 

periods of their civilization, partake of the rough and fe- 
rocious nature of the times and of the inhabitants ; who, being 
lately emerged from a wild and favage ftate, although they may be 
awake to fome of the advantages arifing from fubordination, are 
not fufficiently refined to be bound by filken chains. But, as fociety 
advances, and the focial bleffings of civilization by degrees unfold 
themfelves, thofe laws which regulate the multitude take a milder 
tone, and obedience to them is fecured by inclination, as well as 
duty, until luxury and diffipation, fure prognoftics .of a falling 
ftate, uccafion the legiflator again to ftain the pages of the penal 
code with blood, 

Such has, in part, been the progreflive temper of the ftatute- 
laws of this country. We find, in paft ages, the lower clafles of 
people reftrained by a variety of ordinances, which breathe but 
fittle of the {pirit of humanity; while they ftrongly prove, that 
ere no portion of thofe abfurd ideas, which have involved France 
in a fcene of horrid anarchy, at any time prevailed. The earlieft 
regulations of written law, which affect the mafs. of the people, 
compelled ‘ thofe who rank in the clafs of labourers and artificers, 
who were able in body, and within the age of threefcore years, 
not living in merchandize, exercifing any craft, or having of their 
own whereon to live, to work, at regulated prices, on pain of im~ 
prifonment, and of being burnt with a hot iron.” 

Vagabonds, or valiant beggars, as the old acts of parliament call 
them, were treated with greater rigour: they were to be inftantly 
committed to gaol, to be fed with bread and water, to be fet in the 


ftocks, beaten with whips through the towns where they were taken, 
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and then fent to the place where they laft lived ; and this for the firft 
offence. 

For the fecond offence ; to be fcourged two days, to be fet in the 
pillory, and one ear to be cut of. ** 

In fhort, the category of punifhments inflifted, by authority of 
law, on this defcription of perfons, is too irkfome to be dwelt on: 
but it is fuch as plainly proves, that our anceftors had no“idea of 
the Gallic principle of equality, of weighing number in the balance 
againft property ; for, we perceive, the multitude is to be reftraincd 
by thefe laws refpecting labour, and to be punifhed for a breach of 
them : — property is exempted. 

With refjrc to thofe peor who, fiom age, ficknefs, or accident, 
had become impotent, and were compelled, by neceflity, to alk 
alms, they were to {ubfift on fuch as they could obtain by begging 
within certain limits, which feem to have been the hundreds, or 
towns, where they were born, and, in fucceeding times, where they 
had lived the laft three years; and, if thefe real objects of compal- 
fion wandered beyond thofe limits, or fuch as the jultices of the 
peace, within the diftriét, fhould allot to them, they were to be 
punifhed by imprifonment and the ftocks, and their children, under 
the age of five years, might he taken from them, by any perfon, to 
be brought up to any honeft labour. 

Such were the reftraints and difabilities under which the lower 
claffes of our fellow-creatures lived in the days of our forefathers ; 
and fuch were the punifhments to which they were fubjet for a 
breach of thofe laws; which laws lean to oppreffion, not to huma- 
nity; to fervitude, rather than to freedom. 

The lenient fpirit of more polifhed times tacitly relieved them, 
by degrees, from a great portion of thefe reftraints, by ceafing to 
infli& the punithment annexed to a breach of the law; and, by fo 
doing, the fpirit of the times outftripped the attention of the le- 
giflatuge, to the happinefs and cafe of the people, 
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No law ought to remain unrepealed, which is not intended ge- 
nerally to be enforced; a partiality in this refpeét has not in view 
the welfare of the governed, and may defcend to that mifera fervitus 
ubi lex eff aut vaga aut inconcinna. The volumes of the Statutes at 
Large are, on that account, in fome meafure a grievance; becaule, 
in a code of pofitive inftitutions, many of them highly penal, which 
has fwelled within this century to fo enormous a bulk* thofe acts 
of parliament that, from their long difufe, as well as from the re- 
mote antiquity of their original formation, not being adapted to 
the fpirit of the prefent times, may be called obfolete; and thofe 
alfo which are not commonly put in practice, but may, at the fame 
time, be ufed as concealed arms by the malicious, to annoy their 
unwary and incautious fellow-fubjects, as well as thofe which ftill 
remain the written law of the land, although not the practical 
municipal rule of the day, fhould not remain in our law-books; 
incieafing the number of pages, which are, without them, too nu. 
merous, 

Such are the’ teflections which have occurred to me, on the 
evidence before us, with refpect to the ftate of the poor, as far as it 
relates to confining them to certain parifhes, which we, in thefe 
days, call their places of fettlement, But it is time to recollect, 
that, as the judgement fhould not fuffer itfelf to be led captive by 
the imagination, fo neither fhould the difcurfive refearches of the 
antiquary lead the pen away from the more immediate purpofe of 
this letter; which is intended to point out the prefent fituation of 
the poor, both with refpect to the law of fettlements and cer- 
tificates, as far as their firuation may be affected, not only by the 


* Pickering’s edition of the Statutes at Large is comprifed in thirty-eight volumes 
o@avo; the lait fix volumes of which are remarkably thick, and in bulk near twice the 
quantity of paper in the firft fix volumes; and only the firft nine volumes and abut lit 
the tenth include the aéts of parliament to the end of the Jaft century; the remaining 
twenty-eight volumes are filled with the aéts of the’préfent century, and fifteen of them 
with the aéte of the prefent reign. 
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law of the land, but alfo by the practice of the magiftrates 5 toge- 
ther with fuch alterations as may tend to increafe the general ftock 
of induftry: permit me, therefore, after a quick retreat from this 
fhort digreffion upon the temper of former times, to re-enter on my 
fubject, which regards thofe days in which we live, and alfo thofe 
which are to come, and may pafs away before the view of our 
pofterity. 

Although the antiquity of reftraints on the liberty of the poor 
to go fram place to place, as they imagine they may beft be able to 
find provifion and employment, is of a date prior to the days of 
Elizabeth, yet the idea of a parifh-fettlement certainly arofe from 
the parifh-rate, enacted in the forty-third year of her reign; nor 
does it feem a remarkable circumftance, that fome diftinét rules 
fhould be drawn by the legiflature how each parifh might know its 
own poor, and be able to confine the expenditure of the rate to its 
parifhioners only. 

But this was not all: each parifh being obliged to maintain its 
own poor, it was prudent to do it by their own officers, and under 
their own infpeétion: hence arofe a reftriction, that, however ju 
it might be with refpect to the interefts of parifhes one with 
another, is injuftice with refpect to the poor themfelves, and a con- 
fiderable obftacle to the encouragement of general labour and in- 
duftry throughout the kingdom. 

Confinement of the poor within their refpective parithes, which 
is the principal objeét in the ftatutes 13th and 14th Charles II. 
cap. 12, is the reftriction alluded to; becaufe every perfon, what~- 
ever may be his ingenuity, induftry, or abilities, falls under the fcope 
of this law, if the parith-officers choofe to complain to a magiftrate 
that he is likely to become chargeable; unlefs fuch perfon occupies 
a tenement of ten pounds yearly value, or lives on property in 
houfe or land of his own. 

Adam Smith attributes the very unequal price of labour in 
England} in places of no great diftance from each other, to this 
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caufe; and he alfo fays, that, to remove a man from the parifh 
where he choofés to refide, is an abridgement of natural liberty. 

Mr. Hay, in his plan, publifhed in 1735, would have all notion 
of parochial fettlement abolifhed, as being the root from which 
every evil relating to the poor fprung; every parifh being in a {tate 
of expenfive war with the reft of the nation, regarding the.poor of 
all other places as aliens, and caring not what becomes of them; 
Mr. Acland, Mr. Townfhend, Sir William Young, have alfo pro- 
feffed an unfavourable opinion of the law of fettlements; and the 
laft gentleman has offered to the Houfe of Commons the heads of a 
bill, that would, in a great meafure, have removed the objectionable 
reftraints on fo large a portion of our fellow-fubjccts, and would 
have fimplified the law on this point; the expentes arifing from 
which coft the occupiers of houfes and land, throughout England 
and Wales, above fifty-five thoufand pounds annually, in the years 
1783, 1784, 1785; and it is much to be feared that thefe expenfes 
are an increafing, not a decreafing, evil. 

Neither TE Taw nor the equity of this cafe feems to have been 
clearly underftood by parliament, when the reftrictive acts paffed ; 
they proceeded on this principle, that the object of expenfe between 
parifhes was the only point of confequence to be confidercd; 
whereas, in fact, it ought not to have come into queftion at all: 
the 43d of Elizabeth, fection the third, providing for any cafe where 
the inhabitants of a parifh might not de able to maintain the poor, 
by calling in aid other parifhes within the hundred; and the parith 
in which I am now writing is an inftance in point, that this {e€tion 
has been frequently carried into execution; ather parifhes, within 
the hundred, having been called in aid to relieve the poor of Clare, 
the exprefiton not able mult be allowed to be of great latitude; the 
meaning annexed to the expreffion by the legiflature cannot be ca- 
fily defined ;_accarding to the common acceptation of the word, no 
fuch x cae can well exift, every parith in the kingdom may be able 
40 maintain ite own poor; amd, if shiligy.ia ta be explained by choice, 
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few will be found willing: the word muft therefore have fome rela~ 
tion to moral convenience, and then it would depend on the quan- 
tum, or rczfonable proportion, of his means of living, which 
mora) obligations would induce a man to part with towards the 
maintenance of his poor neighbour; it muft then be meafured by 
the principle of charity. Poffibly, was this undefined expreffion 
to be precifely explained by fome rule of proportion to occupations 
in a parifh, the contefts between parifhes would be at an end, 
and they would arife only between hundreds, Even: this would 
greatly diminith the fource of litigations; more efpecially if in- 
corporations of hundreds, for the maintenance of the poor, fhould 
become general. 

Therefore, as the law formerly ftood, although not as it is now 
executed, the contelt, if any, ought to lie between hundreds, and 
not between parifhes. This alone would be a great relief, not 
only to the poor, with refpect to general convenience, by increafing 
the market for work, but by the confequential diminution of the 
expenfes of maintaining them; fuppofing it to be true, that, the 
more a poor family earns, the lefs parochial affiftance it requires. 
If tho conteft lay between counties it would be better. 

. But there ought to be no litigations at all about the fettlements 

of the poor; “ ec jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ;” there fhould be no 
attorneys bills in overfeers accounts: it is cheaper to relieve, than 
to remove, a family by a fuit at the feffions; which, if the over- 
feers are peculiarly aftute in watching over the interefts of their 
parithes, or, in other words, are tenacious of their opinions, will 
Go into the King’s Bench, and the fuccefsful parith may find 
an honeft family’ removed, stextheir’ utter ruin, at double the 
expenfe that would. have maintained them and their pofterity 
for ever.’ 

3f acman of prepérty fre half, a {core contiguous farms in his 
occupation, it weplid be extrethe alg ¢o ftation a certain portion 
of his farming-ftock:at cach individual farm, and not allow that 
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ftock to migrate to his other farms, as food, utility, or the general 
convenience, and attention to profit, might give occafion. To fix, 
irrevocably, three {core fheep in this farm, fix {core in that, fo mauy 
bullocks in one, fo many in another, would be a remarkable in- 
ftance of bad management. A good manager certainly would ra- 
ther form a calculation of what {tock the whole number of acres 
in his occupation might fupport, with the greateft probability of 
the greateft profit; and, with that view, would remove them from 
one part of his eftate to the other, without having any refpect to 
the divifion of his farms.— So ftands the intereft of the nation 
with refpect to the poor; it is one large domain, and the ftock, 
or people, ought to be farmed guoad boc in the fame manner; and 
fimilar means would produce correfponding effects: the proprietor 
of land would turn bis acres to the greateft poffible profit ; rhe na~ 
tion would produce the greateft poffible quantity of induftry; and 
the poor would be maintained at the lea(t poffible expenfe, 
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TOTAL repeal of the law of fettlements might, in the pre- 

fent ftate of things, promote vagrancy, which is a diforder, 
both in morals and induftry, tending to the worft confequences that 
can arife from population: the abolition of fettlements, therefore, 
cannot be recommended ; a modification of them, on principles more 
confiftent with the general advantage of fociety, is the whole that 
fhould be attempted. 

The preamble to the act of parliament, confining the poor to 
their refpective parithes, ftates, that the people endeavour to fettle 
themfelves where there is the beft ftock, the largeft commons or 
waftes to build cottages, and the moft woods for them to burn and 
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deftroy; and, when they have confumed them, that they go to 
another parifh, and at Jaft become rogues and vagabonds. 

The ftatute-law was, in the reign of Charles the Second, fuffi- 
ciently fevere to protect the woods from being burnt or deftroyed, 
if feverity of punifhment operated to that effeét; and the laws 
refpecting vagrancy were, at that timc, not lefs penal: if any 
additional feverity might have been neceffary, the vagrant-act, of 
recent memory, is not deficient in that refpe@, If feverity of fta- 
tute-law will not protect our woods from burning and deftruction 
by the poor, will the law of fettlements do it? Certainly it is not 
the probable effect arifing from the confinement of the poor to 
parifhes where they cannot obtain a fair market-price for their 
Jabour, that they fhould pay refpect to thole waftes, and woody 
tracks, which produce no call for agricultural induftry, The rea- 
fons adduced in the preamble to the act of fettlements muft, there- 
fore, fall to the ground, and the.inducement to the enaéting claufes 
will then remain: that the poor will put themfelves into a fitua- 
tion to live at the leaft poffible expenfe to their neigiibours, by going 
where they can find employment, and where they are moft likely to 
maintain themfelves. And ought they not to be permitted fo to do, 
unlefs other confequences than thofe {tated in the preamble to the act 
reftraining them, or, at the leaft, thofe confequences themfelves, 
are to be apprehended? 

The effect moft to be apprehended is; that fuch liberty might 
tend to the encouragement of vagrancy, or fuch a wandering plan 
of life, as would not permit parith-officers, if fortunately they 
fhould be fo inclined, to introduce any fettled induftrious mode of 
education among their childrea 5 as fuch an education is one of the 
moft defirable objeéts to be obtamed in the difcipline of the poor ; 
it may be proper to modify that reftraint which is thought neceflary 
to be retained over them, fo ap to’ We moft conducive to this end; 
for, although the prefent execution of the poor-laws proves, in ge~ 
neral, eithos.that the over(cers, are igeorant of their power in this 
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refpect, or, which is more probable, diflike the trouble of attending 
to youthful induftry ; yet it requires no extraordinary prophetic fore- 
fight to affert, that this muft become, and fhortly, 2 ferious part of 
their office ; or we thall find what the French Committee of Mendicity 
have afferted to be too true; that the fyftem ef our poor-laws, as 
at prefent executed, “ is the moft deftruétive political gangrene in 
the Englith conftitution.” 

If the poor were permitted to remove from place to place, as beft 
fuited the interefts of induftry, it would be teafonable, that the 
fame authority which granted them the liberty fhould connect it 
with fuch regulations as are neceflary to the fafety and advantage 
of the ftate; which might probably be effected by preventing that 
liberty, which was intended for the encouragement of induftry, de- 
generating into vagrancy; by making it of immediate ufe, in dimi- 
nifhing the expenfes of their maintenance, and by offering a prof- 
pect of advantage to poftcrity, from the certain good tendency of 
an induftrious education. 

To effect the’firft end, box-clubs fhould be the means; which 
fhould be obligatory on all the poor while in health, and without a 
family of children; or, poflibly, the /ex trium liberorum might with 
propriety be the point of exemption; but thofe who migrate, as the 
only good reafon for their migration muft be larger wages, fhould 
contribute a larger proportion of their earnings; if one-thirty- 
fixth were the general proportion, one-twenty-fourth might be a 
proper proportion of the earnings of thofe who leave their parifhes, 

Government has an undoubted right, on every principle of na- 
tural juftice, to dire, in fome meafure, the education of thofe 
children whofe parents are chargeable to focietys and this arifes 
from the reciprocity on the part of government, to preferve all the 
governed from perithing by want. 

Where there are feminaries inftitwted for educating children in 
habits of induftry, the poor theuld be compelled to fend their chil- 
dren to them in thofe pavilees where they refide; gha migrated 
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families, by the alternative of the attendance of their children at 
the {chool of induftry, or an order of removal of themfelves toa 
their place of fettlement. 

Thefe terms being complied with, the poor might, without fear 
of their becoming vagrants, or neglect of induftrious habits in the 
rifing generation, be permitted to feek their bread, by means of 
labour and induftry, wherever good wages will enable them beft to 
find it; and a foundation of a fund would be laid for their main- 
tenance when in diftrefs, which would be productive in proportion 
as the number of the migrants increafed, or in other words, as 
the total fum earned by the induftry of the nation increafed. 

Taking one of the heads of Sir William Young’s bill as the 
gtound-work of our propofed regulation, the general idea would 
ftand thus, 

No perfon fhall be removed to his place of fettlement until aétu- 
ally chargeable to the parifh where he refides, provided that he has 
made oath, before two neighbouring magiftrates, of the place of 
his legal fettlement ; and that, from the time of fis firft refidence 
in the parifh, he has contributed, according to the rules of the 
fociety, one-twenty-fourth part of his earnings to the box-club of 
that parith ; and hath alfo, from the fame time, fent his children, 
above the age of fix years, and under the age of eleven, to the 
fchool of induftry in the faid parifh; and having fo refided ten 
years in any parifh, without receiving any parochial relief whatever, 
he fhall obtain a fettlement where he hath 0 refided, 

It would farther tend to prevent vagrancy, if the pauper fhould 
be obliged to obtain the approbation of two magiftrates, refiding 
near the parith whence he removes, teftiGied by their figning their 
confent, and fpecifying the place te-which'they allow the pauper to 
g0, prior to his actual migration; which confent fhould be imme- 
diately delivered tothe overfeers of the parifh where he intends to 
refide. But no evétlence that thefe conditions were not complied 
with fhould be allowed to be given in any conteft at law as to his 
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place of fettlement ; becaufe it would tend to create litigation, and 
could be of no other fervice, the magiftrates having the power to 
punifh the omiflion by fending the pauper back to his place of 
fettlement. 

Thefe regulations would certainly diminifh the fources of legal 
contefts, on the variety of cafes re(peGing fettlements and certifi- 
cates; and would tend to bring thote difputes, which are fo very 
inimical to the pockets of the parifhioners and the peace of the 
parifh, into a very narrow compafs ; they would allo opex to the 
poor the means of carrying their induftry to the beft maulet; at 
the fame time that the obligation to contribute to a box-club, in a 
greater proportion than if they had remained where they were’ 
fettled, might tend to keep them from migrating, unlefs the prof- 
pect of advantage was confidetable; the being obliged to fend their 
children to a fchool of induftry would alfo check that {pirit of va 
grancy, which idlenefs, during infancy and youth, is apt to pro- 
mote. But theie obligations proceed on the idea that box-clubs and 
{chools of utdtftry weie eltablifhed by authority of paihament 
throughout that part of the kingdom fubjeét to the poor-laws; for, 
vain would be the regulations, if, for want of thefe inftirutions, 
they could not be complied with ; and it is much to be feared, that, 
whatever may be the excellence of them, they will not inftitute 
themfelves throughout the kingdom in general, without the aijift- 
ance of the legiflature, although the good arifing from them is 
already experienced in many parishes, 

There feems uniformly one falfe principle, that is inconfiftent 
with that degree of freedom which is the befe inheritance of all of 
us, conftantly pervading this head of the laws refpecting the Poor, ex- 
clufive of the reftraint which the law of certificates occafions. The 
principle alluded to, is the right claimed by the officers of a pari(h 
to: remove thofe whom they may deem /tkely to become chargeab!: , 
the undefined idea, of what may pofibly happen in future, Mould not 
be permitted to operate in the latitude it does; for, it is not neceflary 
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to the intereft of the parith, but in a moft infignificant degree ; and 
even that trifling intereft would difappear inftantly, on the prin- 
ciple being exploded, and a general practice diametrically oppofite 
prevailing; all men are liable, as the law at prefent ftands, to be 
taken by a warrant before a magiftrate, if a parifh-officer thinks 
proper to declare his belief that the individual is /kely to become 
chargeable; and this affertion may fometimes be founded on pique, 
intereft, or private refentment; confequently we are all liable to 
this impertinent intrufion, and, what is worfe, to an examination 
into our circumftances and fituation in life; the knowledge of 
which fhould be in the power of every man to preferve in his own 
breaft, unlef, he be ( fulpicious a character that the fafety of fo- 
cicty or of individuals requires a public inveftigation of his fituation 
and circumftances; but, in this cafe, the expofition of the private 
concerns of an individual is founded folely on this trifling plea of 
intereft, —that a parifh may not expend a trifle by once relieving 
him. " 

Therefore, the paltry confideration of a few pente, in the expen- 
diture of an individual parifh, expofes all his Majelty’s fabjeéts to 
the poflibility of this difagreeable {crutiny into their private affairs; 
and this on the unfounded affertion of a parifh-officer, that a re- 
fiant may become chargeable; a very difagreeable confequence, flow- 
ing from a vety infignificant caufe. Actual relief received from a 
paiith ought to be the only cafe where fuch an intrufion fhould 
take place; and that rule, if univerfal, would produce no general or 
even pattial inconvenience ; and it would, at the fame time, relieve 
all trom the poffibility of being placed in a humiliating, vexati- 
ous, and difagrecable, fituation, without fufficient reafon. 
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HIE natural right of the poor to the afliftance of fociety, 

when, by misfortune, ill health, or age, their labour is not 
equal to their fupport; and alfo the propriety of allowing them the 
liberty of removal from one place to anothcr, for the purpofe of 
rendering their labour more equal to their fupport, having been dif- 
cufled, this paper fhall be dedicated to the purpofe of examining 
the expediency of raifing the price of labour; defiring that the 
reader will recolleé& agricultural labour is principally adverted to; 
and that the data, from which the conclufions will be drawn, may 
be found among the evidence which has becn colleéted in fome of 
the former papers on this fubject. 

It has alicady becn afferted as a truth, in a manner felf-cvident, 
that the price of labour fhould be equal to maintain the labower in 
that fituation of. life he occupies in fociety, whether as a hutband, 
a father, or a fon; confequently, that it thould enable him, while im 
health, to tupport a wife, childien, or aged parents; and the 
evidence produced has tended to prove that it was fo in former 
times; before the cftablifhment of a compulfive maintenance, and 
before thofe adfcititious and enervating luxuries of life, {pirits and 
tea, impaired the ftrength of the parent, debilitated his progeny, 
and wafted the produce of his labour. 

The iating of wages, by authority of parliament, might alfo, in 
thofe days, have tended to preferve a juft proportion between the 
price of labour and the neceffaries of life; for, if the practice had 
not that good effcét, it operated to the difadvantage of the labourer; 
becaufe, by limiting the price, it reftrained the fpirit of competi- 
tion; all the ftatutes, from the reign of Edward the Third to that 
of James the Firft, an io head, being reftrictive againft giving 
more, and not compulfive to give the price rated by the jultices; 
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confequently, they tended rather to reduce than to raife the price of 
labour. 

But let us cxamine how the proportion was preferved in times 
antecedent to the eftablifhment of a poor’s rate, and how it is 
preferved now, and Ict us make a comparifon of the facts: the 
means are in our hands, and the refult may eftablith a ferviceable 
truth. 

In the twenty-third of Edward the Third, the price of agricul- 
tural labour was regulated, in many inftances, by parliament. — 
Two of thefe fhall be taken; harveft-wages, reaping corn by thc 
day, three-pence ; threfhing wheat, by the quarter, two-pence half- 
penny: in that year, 1338, the price of wheat, by the quarter, 
was three fhillings and four-pence ; therefore, a day’s work in har- 
veft would not produce quite one-thirteenth of a quarter of wheat, 
and the price of threfhing a quarter was one-fixteenth of its value. 
In 1792, the price of a day's harveft-work, in the cheapeft coun- 
tics, was, at the Jeaft, half-a-crown, and the price of threfhing 
wheat was alfo about half-a-crown a quarter: the UV€rage-price of 
wheat, throughout the ycar, might be about two guineas a quar- 
ter: the labour of threfhing, therefore, was, to the price of the 
wheat, as one to fixteen or feventeen; and a day's harveft-wages 
bore the fame proportion to the fame quantity of wheat. In the 
years 1387, 1389, wheat was threfhed at four-pence a quarter, 
and icaped at feven-pence an acre. In 1388, the price of wheat 
was four fhillings a quarter: in this inftance, the price of threfhing 
fhall be taken, becaufe the price of reaping an acre of wheat muft 
then, as now, depend on many circumftances, and sife or fall 
accordingly: threfhing then produced one-twelfth of the value of 
the wheat. In 1446, a reaper received five-pence a day; the 
price of wheat was, in 1445, four fhillings and fix-pence a quar~ 
ter; and, in 1447, eight fhillings; therefore, a day's harveft-work, 
at that time, produced one-tenth of a quarter of wheat: in 1445, 
the year preceding the price of reaping, and the year fucceeding 
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if, one-nineteenth yearly; the Chrontcon Pretiofum giving no in- 
ftance of the price of wheat in 1446: the average of thefe prices 
of labour is one-fourteenth of a quarter of wheat; and the price 
of the fame articles of labour, in the year 1792, having been taken 
at one-fixteenth of the value of a quarter of wheat, it is manifett 
that the price of agricultural labour was then fomewhat higher, in 
proportion to the price of wheat, than at prefent ; that is to fay, as 
a fourteenth is to a fixteenth ; which would increafe harveft-wages 
to about three hhillings a day, and threfhing wheat to three fhillings 
a quarter, fuppofing the average-price of wheat to be two guineas a 
quarter. 

So few inftances occur when the price of wheat and the price of 
agricultural Jabour can be obtained in the fame year, before any 
regular regiflers of the price of wheat were kept, that the exact- 
nefs of the average cannot be depended on; nor is the calcula~ 
tion pretended to be correétly exact; but it is apprehended that 
both the average and the calculation are fufficiently fo, to war- 
rant the conclufion that is inferred from them: and it fhould 
allo be recollected, that no compulfory maintenance for the poor 
was eftablifhed during the period in which thefe averages have 
been taken, 

In 1661, the juftices of Effex, in their Eafter-feffions, fixed the 
rates of agricultural labour for that ycar: the reaper, one fhilling 
and ten-pence a day harveft-wages; the threfher, exactly the fame 
price per quarter: the price of wheat was, by the Windfor-table, 
3/. 2s, 2d.; by which it is manifeft, that a day's harveft-wages, 
and the threfhing a quarter. of wheat, would not cither of them 
purchafe one-thirty-fifth part of the quarter, At this period the 
compulfory maintenauce had been eftabhithed near forty years. 

In 1682, among the wages of fervants and labourers in hufban- 
dry, rated by the joftices at their quarter-{effions, holden at Bury, 
in. Suffolk, and recorded in Sir John Cullum’s Hiftory of I1iw- 
ftead, we find that a man-reaper's wages, in harveft, was one fhil- 
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ling and cight-pence; a common labourer, in fummer, one fhil- 
lings in winter, ted porcs: the average-price of wheat we find, 
hy the Windsor table, to have been, that year, 1/. 19s. 14.3 a 
day’s haiscil-weges would, therefore, in 1682, purchafe one-twen~ 
ty-thiid part of a quater of wheat; a day’s common wazes, in 
{uiamer, about a thirty-ninth part; a day’s common wages, in 
winter, about a torty-feventh part. It fhould be mentioned that 
thefe prices are all without meat and drink. 

In 1668, Mr, Gregory King computed the ordinary income of 
labourers and out-fervants at fifteen pounds a year, to a family 
which he fuppofed to confift of three and a half perfons; and he 
computed the weckly expenfe of fuch families to be about twenty- 
pence a head, About the fame time, Lord-Chief-Juftice Hale 
computed the neceflary expenfes of a labourer's family, confift- 
ing of fix peifons, the father, mother, two children able to do 
fomething, and two not gble, at ten fhillings a weck, or twenty- 
fix pounds a year: the average-price of whcat was, by the 
Windfor-table, that year, 1/, 155, 6d.; and the average-price for 
twenty-five years, taken annually, from 1655 to 1680, during 
which period of time the Chief-Juftice muft have made his calcu~ 
lation, was genetally above 2/. ss. never under 2/, 25, a quarter. 
We have fecn the rates of wages at the Effex quarter-feffions in 
Eafter 1661, and at the Suffolk quarter-f{effions in 1682; the infe- 
rence, with refpect to the ratio which agricultural labour bore, 
when wages were rated, to the neceflaries of life, can eafily be 
drawn; and, when drawn, will prove that the praCtice was not 
favourable to the labourer. 

The difficulty of obtaining inftances of the prices of labour, in 
years fo long pafled away, prevent me from [electing a fufficient 
number of facts to form a very exact average ; but it is prefumed 
that fufficient has been done to lay a foundation for the following 
affertions : 
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Firft. — That, before the rate operated to the relief of the poor, 
their wages were larger, in proportion to the price of wheat, than 
at prefent. 

Secondly. — That fince the operation of the 43d of Elizabeth, by 
raifing a fum in every parith for their relief, their wages have been 
lefs, in proportion to the price of wheat, during the /af century, 
than at prefent, as the fame quantity of work will néw purchafe a 
fixteenth of a quartce of wheat, which, in 1661, would purchafe 
only a thirty-ninth part, and, in 1682, a twenty-third partof a 
quarter of wheat only. To judge how fuch a price for labour, fo 
difproportioned to the price of wheat, affected the poor’s rate in 
thofe days, is not at this diftance of time in our power, except in 
thofe parifhes where accident may have preferved the account of the 
rate raifed in thofe years; and, in fuch a cafe, fome idea might 
be formed by comparing the then rate with the prefent, fappofing 
the ftate of population and of the manufactures to be aliv known. 

Thirdly, — It appears, not only that the rating of wages tended 
to depict “he price of labour; but that, before the poor partook of 
a revenue raifed from the pockets of their fellow-fubjeéts ; the un- 
feeling han of legiflation having precluded mifery from its laft 
refource, — the compaflion of the wealthy, by retraining them from 
begging,» and their opulent neighbours from giving them relief, 
through fear of imprifonment; the poor muft have been in a moft 
deplorable fituation, and muft have continued fo until the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry the Eighth, when jauftices of the peace 
were empowered to licence aged and impotent perfons, to beg with- 
in certain diftriéts. This alfo will, in fome meafure, account for 
the deficiency of our population in thoYe times, it being, in the 
fourteenth century, not one-fourth of what it is at prefent. 

Therefore, although the price of labour might be, through the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, centuries, higher, in propor- 
tion te the price of whéat, than at prefent; the rough temper of 
the times, inftanced by the concurrent aéts of legiflation, left the 
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poor without any refource in the hour of diftrefs, exeept from the 
ecclefiaftical cftates ; and, with refpceét to the time paffed fince the 
43d of Elizabeth, it has been feen, that the price of labour was 
much lower, in proportion to the price of wheat, during the laft 
century, than at prefent. 

The conclufion which follows, from the few facts that apply to 
the queftion, is, that, in the three centuries preceding the poor’s 
rate, thcy were in a worfe fituation that at prefent, although their 
wages were more proportionate to the neceffaries of life; becaufe 
there was no refource left to them from private charity, and a com 
pulfive maintenance was not eftablifhed, to which they might apply 
in the hour of diftrefs; and through the feventcenth century, after 
a compulfive maintenance had been eftablifhed, they appear to have 
received wages lefy proportionate to the neceffaries of life than they 
do at prefent; confequently, their prefent fituation, with their 
wages, is preferable to their former. 
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UT it may be objected, that the inftances produced, having 

mentioned the concuirent price of only one material article of 

life, wheat ; the others, as clothing, fire, houfe-rent, butcher's meat, 
and a long train of ef cateras, have not been glanced at. 

This difficulty may be folved by a fhorter, and probably a more 
fatisfactory, proof, than a detail of the concurrent prices of a long 
category of articles, at the feveral periods when the foregoing no- 
tices were taken, were fuch an accurate detail in our power; the 
proof alluded to is the opinion of Adam Smith on this fubject, 
who fays, ‘* The money-price of corn regulates that of all other 
home-made commodities ; the real value of every other commodity 
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being meafured and determined by the proportion which its average 
money-price bears to the money-price of corn.” 

The detail of the faéts and arguincnts, from which this principle 
is eftablithed by Dr. Smith, would probably be thought tedious 
and unneceflary, having his name as authority for the opinion ; a 
fhorter proof may be thought a better proof; and a plain and in- 
telligible forites may effect as much in a few words as a long argu- 
ment in many pages. — For inftance : 

The labour of man fhould be equal to his fuflenance, the prin- 
cipal article cf which is corn. —By the labour of our poor are 
home-made commodities produced and manufactured ; what pro- 
duces or manufactures commodities is the meafure of their value; 
what fuftains the poor is the efficient means of their labour. Corn 
principally is the fuftenance of the poor; therefore, corn is the 
meafure of the value of home-made commodities; or, in other 
woids, the money-price of corn regulates the money-price of thofe 
articles, which are neceffary to the fuftenance of the poor. 

Another point to be fettled before we proceed, is to afcertain 
the articles which common confent will agree to call the neceffaries 
of life; becaufe no wages of labour will provide for a confumption, 
ad libitum, of every article of food and clothing; which a poor 
family may choofe to make ufe of ; and, at the fame time, a deduc- 
tion of every article, not abfolutely neceffary to the fuftentation of 
human life, would leave fo little to be purchafed by the labour of 
man, as to admit of no doubt on the queftion. 

No writer has delivered his fentiments on this topic with that 
precifion of idea, that appropriate happinefs of expreffion, and, 
what is beft, with that full knowledge of the fubje&t, as the fame 
writer we have before referred to: his opinion therefore will, with 
no {mall degree of propriety, ftand in the place of any fluctuating 
defultory notions, which humanity, mifled by luxury, might thiow 
out; this one idea being granted, that the comforts of life and the 
neceffaries are different things; the firft are properly within the 
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reach of thofe whofe property, ingenuity, or induftry, puts them 
beyond the probability of fecking relief from the rate levied for the 
poor ; the Iaft comprehend only thofe articles which are neceffary 
to the prefervation of human life in health, and the perfon in fuch 
clothing as not to offend the eye of decency and propriety. 

By neceflaries, Adam Smith fays, he underftands not only the 
commodities which are indifpenfably neceflary for the fupport of 
life, but whatever the cuftom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people to be without ; and explains himfelf, by ad- 
mitting, that a linen fhirt and leather fhoes are among thofe things 
which the pooreft creditable perfon of cither fex in this country 
would be athauied to appear in public without, falt, candles, lea- 
ther, foap, and fuel, he admits as neceflaries, to a certain degree 
of confumption. 

Grain, and other vegetables, with the help of milk, cheefe, and 
butter, or oil where no butter is to be had, he affirms, are known 
from experience, without any affiftance from butcher’s meat, to 
afford the moft nourifhing and invigorating dict ;* and therefore 
he doubts whether butcher’s meat be a neceffary of life any where; 
but, not determining that point, he calls all other things luxuries, 
{peaking of articles of diet, without meaning, by this appellation, 
to throw the fmalleft degree of reproach on a temperate ule of them ; 
he fays, ‘* Beer and ale in Great Britain, and wine even in wine~ 
countries, J call luxuries; a man of any rank may, without any 
reproach, abftain totally from fuch liquors; nature does not render 
them neceffary for the fupport of life, and cuftom no where ren- 
ders it indecent to live without them.” 

Many names, and fome of eminence in the political as well as 
in the literary world, have given fanction to ftri€tures on our po-~ 
lice refpeéting the poor, from the time of Lord Verulam to the 


* See page 287, of the 19th volume of the Annals of Agriculture, where an ex- 
traé from the Editor’s Tour in Ireland is quoted, much in point with Adam Smith’s. 
opmon. | 
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prefent day; but this particular topic, the wages of labour, has not 
been glanced at until lately ; hence we may collect, that it was nut 
thought a ftriking object ; and may alfo venture to affert, that no 
material, no glaring, difproportion fubfifted between wages and the 
neceflaries of life, during thofe times, when Bacon, Lord Hale, 
King, Davenant, Firmin, Defoe, Locke, Sir Jofiah Child, Cary, 
Hay, Alcock, Lord Hilfborough, Sir Richard Lloyd, Fielding, and 
Burn, turned their attention to this fubjeét ; for, had any material 
difproportion prevailed in the opinions of thefe writers, or any of 
them, that difproportion would have been fuggefted as a caufe of 
the mifchief complained of, have been adverted to, and a remedy 
propofed ; but we can colleét no arguments from their writings, 
either for or againft a rife of wages ; and, as great a difproportion 
fubfifted in their times between the price of corn and the price of 
labour as at prefent, their filence may therefore be conftrued into 
an acquiefcence, that no foundation of complaint exifted, 

Indeed, no hints of any weight, no affertions of {erious autho- 
rity, can be found in the writings of our forefathers, on which we 
may reafon, as on a folid foundation; building our argument on 
the refpeét due to a great name; which, when fact, experience, 
ftri& demonftration, and analogical inference, fail us, may ferve as 
a reafonable caufe of belief, though by no means of implicit con~ 
viction, 

But the fame excellent, moral, and political, cafuift, whofe 
treatife on the Wealth of Nations we have juft had recourfe to, 
gives his decided opinion on this topic, which fell directly under 
his attention. 

He informs us, that, “ in Great Britain, the wages of labour 
feem to be evidently more than what is precifely neceffary to bring 
up a family. 

‘© The real recompenfe of labour, the real quantity of the ne- 
ceflaries and conveniences of life, which it can procure to the la~ 
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bourer, has, during the courfe of the prefent century, increafed 
perhaps in a ftill gicater proportion than its money-price. 

“ The wages of labour have been continually increafing fince 
the time of Henry the Eighth, and in the greater part of the 
branches of trade, the profit of {tock has been diminifhing. 

« In Great Britain, the wages of country-labour approach nearer 
to thofe of manufacturing-labour, than they are faid to have done 
in the laft century or in the beginning of the prefent.” 

Thefe extraéts plainly declare the opinion that this author held 
on this fubjeét: thofe, who with to fee the ground-work of his rea~ 
foning, will find full caufe to be fatisfied with the folidity of his 
obfervations and the precifion of his arguments, by peruling books 
the firft, the fecond, the fourth, and fifth, of this valuable work. 

Mr. Townshend concurs in the fame opinion; he fays, in his 
Differtation on the Poor-Laws, ‘ if we take the average of fixty 
years, which terminated at the commencement of the prefent cen- 
tury, we fhall find the price of wheat to have been fix shillings and 
four-pence halfpenny per bufhel, whereas for the fubfequent fixty 
years it was only five fhillings ; and for the laft twenty years, end- 
ing with the year 1782, not more than fix fhillings and fixpence; 
yet, during that long period, in which provifions were the cheapett, 
the poor’s rates were continually advancing ; that this diftrefs does 
not arife from the high price of foap, leather, candles, falt, and 
other /mall articles, needful in a family, will appear not only from 
the {uperior advance in the price of labour, in the proportion of fix 
to four within a century, but from hence, that where the price of 
labour is the higheft, and provifions cheapeft, there the poor-rates 
have been moft exorbitant.” 

Mr. Howlett is the only writer of reputation who has advaneed 
an opinion different from that which has been generally received, or 
filently acquiefced in, by all who have, in paft times, left us their 
thoughts on the ftate of the poor, and diametrically oppofite to the 
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fentiments of Adam Smith and Mr. Townthend, who have very 
lately had the fubje& under their confideration. 

Mr. Howlett fays, in his pamphlet, which has been already no- 
ticed, part the fecond, fection the firft, ‘‘ the great and real caufe of 
the incicafed proportion of the poor, as well as of the increafed ex- 
penfe of maintaining them, is, that the price of labour has not ad- 
vanced fo much as the price of provifions.” And he concludes with 
this obfervation, ‘ cither raife the wages of the poor, or give them 
provifions as they had them forty years ago.” 

Laying afide, for a time, all the refpect that is due to the autho- 
rity of great names; leaving at prefent out of the queftion the 
uniform affertions of many eminent writers on this fubject, from 
the age of Queen Elizabeth to the prefent, who have one and all 
complained of the profligacy of the poor; a profligacy which feems 
to have gathered ftrength, in proportion as relief at a veftry, or by 
the order of a magiftrate, fupplied the place of the wages of in- 
duftry; and who have attributed the increafe of this poverty and 
expenfe in their maintenance to that caufe principally ; Ict us meet 
this aflertion, and examine it by teft of fact, adduced by Mr. How- 
lett himfelf. 

The average-expenfe of the poor, the three years preceding 1776, 
is produced; and the average of the expen{e, in the years 1783, 1784, 
1785, is alfo produced; the firft amounts to 1,529,780/. os. id. 
per annum; the laft to 2,004,238/. 5s. 114.5; the difference be- 
tween them is 474,458/. 5s. tod, If the price of the neceffaries of 
life increafed in the laft period in an equal proportion with the ex- 
penfes of the poor, that is to fay, between a third and a fourth 
more than their price at the fift period, the affertion might be war- 
ranted by the confequence in its fulleft extent ; for, the price of la- 
bour certainly has not rifen a third, or even a fourth: but Jet us 
examine the fact. 

During the years of the firft period, the average-price of wheat 
was, in 1773, 24. 195. 14.5 in 1774, 2h. 15s. 14.3 in 1775, 24 115. 34.5 
the average of the three years is 2/. 155, 1d. 

During 
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During the years of the fecond period, the average-price of wheat 
was, in 1783, 2/. 75. 1d.; in 1784, 24. 7s. 2d.; in 1785, 1/, 165. 114.5 
the average of the three years is 2/. 35. 8¢d, 

Therefore the price of the neceffaries of life, or, in other words, 
the moncy-price of corn, which regulates the price of the neceflaries 
of life, i. e, home-made commodities, was in the laft period cheaper 
than in the firft, in the proportion of between a fourth and a fifth; 
and the expenfes of the poor in the laft period were greater than 
their expenfes in the firft, between a third and a fourth. 
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R. Howlett fuppofes that each individual confumes at leaft a 
quarter of wheat a year; a family of fix therefore confumes 
fix quarters annually; corn, therefore, cofts fuch a family annually, 
on the average above-mentioned, the three years preceding 1776 
inclufively, 16/, 105. gd.; and 13/. 2s. 3d. the three years preceding 
31785 inclufively; confequently, the difference between thofe fums, 
3/. 8s. 6d. remains in the pocket of the family, to expend in other 
neceflaries, in the aft period more than in the firft; and, taking the 
nuraber of labouring poor individuals in England and Wales to be 
at fix millions and a quarter, as Mr. Howlett ftates them, during 
both the periods, the whole of their expenditure for wheat would, 
in the laft period, be lefs than in the former 3,567,708/.; and we 
have feen that their expenfes in the laft period have exceeded their 
expenfes in the firft near half a million. 

Having fubftantiated this faét, we will now examine the articles 
which the sexes, during the American war,’ had increafed in price in 
1785 beyond that in 1776. It has been proved, that the price of 
corn regulatef the price of the other articles of neceflary confump- 
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tion; therefore, as corn was cheaper, they could not be materially 
dearer, but by the operation of fome tax. 

Had the American war, in 1785, occafioned any additional duty 
on any article which may be called a neceflary of life? Was any 
duty laid on milk, cheefz, butter, foap, leather, candles, but- 
cher’s meat, linen, cloth, firing, to which they were not equally 
fabje& in 1776, if fubject to any tax at all? The anfwer is a nega- 
tive: therefore how the price of all, or any of them, could be in- 
creafed one-fifth, by the means of taxation, I cannot difcover; 
neither can it be granted as a fa€t, that leather, foap, candles, 
butter, cheefe, coft one-fifth more in 1785 than in the years imme- 
diately preceding the American war: that thefe articles might fome 
of them be fomewhat dearer, may be fact; but, although the exact 
proportion cannot eafily be afcertained, the affertion may be fafely 
venturcd, tat they had not increafed a fifth in price. Beer, fpirits, 
tea, fugar, fiuff, tobacco, were inereafed in price during this war ; 
but as thefe cannot be numbered among the neceflaries of life; and 
‘the firft, the only article, the ufe of which can be approved of, is_ 
generally found the labourer in agriculture by his mafter; it can- 
not form a general article of unavoidable expenfe. 

We have feen that the average-price of wheat, during the firft 
petiod, was fo much more than during the laft, as to make a 
difference of 3/. 8s. 6d. annually, in the expenditure of a family 
of fix people ; and the fum it cofts fuch a family for corn, in the 
Jaft period, is more than half the probable earnings of a labourer's 
family ; therefore the expenfes of that family, in all other articles 
of confumption, could not be increafed more than it had faved in 
the proportional price of wheat, had the price of thofe articles in- 
creafed one-fifth, as Mr. Howlett has afferted. 

Where then refts the proof, that the number of poor, and the 
increafed expenfe of maintaining them, arifes from the price of la- 
bour not having rifen in proportion to the price of the neceflaries 
of life? And where do we perceive the cause fgg, an increafe of 

agricultural 
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agricultural wages, which are known to have rifen two-pence in the 
fhilling in daily labour fince the laft century, and in tafk-work 
much more? The price of corn has not rifen in any fuch a pro- 
portion, and the price of corn regulates the price of home-made 
commoditics. If greater wages are given, they will be given for 
expenfes in articles widely different from the neceffaries of life ; 
they will be given for the encouragement of idlenefs, by the in- 
creafe of the excife-revenue. Idlenefs is the root of all evil;— 
articles of excife are the moifture which nourifhes that root. 
But, while our reafon can find no caufe for a rife of wages, both 
that and our humanity plead {trongly for fome encouragement to 
induftry ; becaufe it is apprehended, that a profpect of reward is 
a more active and honourable inducement than a fear of punifh- 
ment. So thought and fo wrote William Shakelpeare, in 1581. 
The human mind is fooner roufed to action by a hope of rifing,’ 


than by a fear of falling: that apprehenfion cannot pervade the 
mafs of labouring-people ; 


So fafely low the poor, they cannot fall. 


But no fituation in this country fhould be beneath a probability 
of advancement. Hope fhould be permitted to travel through life 
with all of us. When that pleafing companion, that chearful ray 
of untried felicity, is excluded from our fight, our journey is gloomy 
indeed: defpondence and apathy then are affuciated with us; and 
miiery, as Trincalo fays, acquaints a man with ftrange bed-fel- 
lows, 

The confolidation of {mall farms, where the practice prevails to 
that extent as to leave no {mall occupation for the labourer who 
might have faved money fufficient, or, by a courfé of honeft and 
induftrious conduct, have obtained credit fufficient, to ftock and 
farm a few acres of land, moft certainly operates to a great difcou- 
ragement of induftry, 

In 
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In parifhes where this practice-fo generally prevails, there is no 
other chance for him, whofe manual labour ##//s the land, to reap the 
produce of it, than by occupying the glebe of the parith, or thot. 
lands which have been left in truft for the ules of particular chari- 
ties. The proper tenants of fuch Jands, and alfo of the glebe, if 
the incumbent dovs not occupy it himfelf, are the induftrious poor ; 
and, in fuch cafes, the parifh-rates fhould become the fecarity for 
the rent. 

If box-clubs were generally eftablifhed, fuch of the fubferibers 
as have continued their payments a given number of years, who 
might be thought by the parifh-oflicers worthy to be trutted with a 
{mall occupation of land, {hould be permitted to draw out of the 
ftock the amount of their fubfcriptions, deducting fuch fums as 
they may have received from the club, whenever fuch an opportu- 
nity of occupying land might offer. In that cafe, thofe who have 
migrated from their parithes to obtain greater wages, and have 
paid a larger proportion of their carnings to the (tock, as was pro- 
pofed, would have a proportional greater chance of rifing in their 
fituations, 

To appropriate any part of the compulfory maintenance to the 
encouragement of youthful induftry, might poffibly be thought an 
unwarrantable perverfion ; but it certainly would not be an illegal 
application of part of the poor'’s rate; for, it fhould be in our 
recollection, that to fet the poor at work was one great ‘caufe 
which induced the legiflature to inflitute a poor’s rate: and it 
muft be acknowledged, that this rate can be diminithed by no 
means fo proper, and beneficial to the public, as by the promotion 
of general indufiry: and we fhould alfo bear in our minds, that 
induftrious habits grow by encouragement more thriftily than by 
compulfion, 

Every encouragement given by agricultural focieties tends to this 
end: rewards for good and {kilful operations in hufbandry, — for 
long and honelt fervices, — for bringing up, without parifh-aflif 
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tance, a family of children, — fchools of induftry, with prizes to 
the moft deferving, — all tend to excite and preferve a fpirit of in- 
duftrious emulation, productive of the belt effeéts; a fpirit well 
exchanged for that idle thievifh difpofition, too prevalent, at pre- 
{enl, aciong the rifing generation of the poor. 

The overfvers of the poor, in their refpective parithes, poffefs 
numberlefs opportunities of encouraging induftry. The applica- 
tion that a poor perfon is obliged, by the ftatute, to make to them 
for relief, before he is authorized to be relieved by the next magif- 
trate, gives them ample opportunities to obtain information of the 
induftry, the economy, the earnings, the expenditure, of the per- 
fon applying. When the overfeers perceive one family in want of 
parith-relief, and the adjoining family, in a fimilar fituation with 
refpect to number, age, and capability of maintaining themfelves, 
not only not in want, but poffeffing a vifible property, they muft 
feel that the duty of their office requires fome inveftigation of this 
apparent paradox; and if, on inquiry, they find, that honeft in- 
duftry and rigid economy place the .one family above want, and 
that idlenefs and wafte reduce the other to diftrefs ; if they dole to 
the one neceflary relief, which is more than they deferve, they 
fhould, by every encouragement, hold the other out as an example 
to be imitated. The natural claims of the one on fociety are equi- 
vocal ; the merits of the othcr are certain, 
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T appears illiberal to refufe affent to the only reafonable excufe 
that can be alleged, in behalf of the poor, for the miferable 
degree of poverty in which they are plunged, and for the increafing 
burthen 
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burthen of expenfe to the public in their maintenance: an excufe 
which, if it exifted, would throw the blame from fherr fhoulders to 
thofe of their employers. : 

It would alfo ill become any man occupying a confiderable por- 
tion of landed property, and refiding in a country where the ge- 
neral appearance of his labouring neighbours indicates fuch dif- 
trefs as, when it meets the eye, muft affett the heart, and which 
diftrefs arifes either from their wages not being fufficient to pur- 
chafe the neceffarics of life, or from a deficiency of economy and 
induftry in the poor themfelves, to deny the firit caufe, and affert 
the laft to be a faci. Such conduct would be inexcufable in any 
man, unlefs, from candid inveftigation, he was firmly perfuaded of 
the fact, and was confcious that fuch a reprefentation was the lan- 
guage of truth; and, in that cafe, it becomes, in an inquiry of 
this nature, his duty to make his opinion public, and to affert, that 
the neceffaries of life are not 1ifen in price more than agricultural 
wages. , 

Such is the opinion that the laft pages of this inquiry have at- 
tempted to eftablifh as truth; and, if they have fucceeded, the fol- 
lowing confequence, which refults from it, is apparent, and can- 
not be contradiéted : — That economy and prudence aie neceffary to 
make what the poor earn go as far towards the fupport of life as 
poffible ; and induftry alfo is neceflary to make their time as pro- 
duétive as poflible: for, if it be true that agricultural labour is as 
well paid, all things being confidered, as it ought to be, there isno 
way to increafe the earnings of the poor but by increafing the gene- 
ral quantity of induftry. This is therefore the point to which our 
attention fhould be directed. 

Mr. Locke’s opinion has been mentioned, with refpect to the 
relaxation of difcipline among the poor. To this he attributed, in 
1697, their mifery and our expenfes. This opinion was extracted 


from a colleétion of pamphlets concerning the poor, publithed at 
Hhz « Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh in 1787, which referred to Mr. Chalmers's Eftimate of 
the comparative State of Great Britain. 

The whole of Mr. Locke's memorial, as one of the Commiffio- 
ners of the Board of Trade, was not then in print; nor was any 
other fiefs laid on it than fuch as the opinion of a man of his 
abilities and folid judgement demanded : but the laft edition of the 
pamphlet, publifhed for the bencfit, and giving an account of the 
inftitution and management, of the f{chools of induftry in the 
county of Lincoln, has thrown a much ftronger light on this 
memorial ; has placed the whole of it before our view; and, by fo 
doing, has connefted the practice and expeiicnce of a moft excellent 
regulation for the encouragement of youthful induftry, with the 
fentiments of a vigorous and highly-cultivated mind, 

This Repoit from the Board of Trade, drawn up by Mr. Locke, 
contains not dis opinion only, but that alfo of other commiffioners, 
founded on a full and mature examination both of facts and argu- 
ments, produced from a multiplicity of proofs which they had full 
power to call for, It originated at the inftigation of William the 
Third, who had the regular employment of the poor npuch at heart, 
and mentioned the fubject to his parliament, on opening the feffion 
in 1699, a8 a meafure he very much interefted himielf in; and 
there was, accordingly, an act of parliament drawn up, that ftill 
exifts, although, owing to the altercations between him and his 
parliament, which took place about this time, it was never pafled 
into a law. 

One capital feature in this excellent memorial is, the recom- 
mendation of {chools of induftry; and furely fach an inftitution, if 
ever advifable, is now advifables if it was ever neceflary, by a re- 
gular education, ta incresfe the’ honeft means of maintenance 
among the labouring poor, it is mow neceflary ; if ever there was 
reafon to fear that the poor’s rate may anticipate the fources of our 
national expenditure, we have now reafon to fear it; and furely if 


we 
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we ever had caufe to dread the confequences of fuch an anticipation 
to the interefts of the kingdom at large, to the internal peace of its 
inhabitants, and to the fafety of our much-admired conftitution, 
we have now every reafon to dread the confequences of a poor's rate, 
which has rifen upon us in times of peace and profperity, and 
which will continue to rife in a greater proportion, and with in- 
creafed celerity, as war, with’ its concomitant evils and expenfes, 
reduces our trade, impoverifhes our manufactures, and increafes 
the demands upon us for money, the finews of war, in an inverfe 
proportion with our ability to contribute it. 

Fas eft ab bofte doceri.—Shall we then be inattentive to the opinions 
of thofe with whom we are now at war? An opinion delivered in 
times of peace, and then conceived, by thofe who formed the firft 
conftitution after the deftruétion of defpotifm in France, as parti- 
cularly applicable to the intention of inftituting a poor's rate 
throughout that kingdom fimilar to that of England. Shall we 
p2y no attention to that remarkable expreflion made ufe of by 
the French Committee of Mendicity which points out our poor’s 
rate as the moft deftruétive gangrene of our conittitution? * And 
if that man, whofe effigy, in many places within the king~ 
dom, has been burnt, a ceremony that has thrown out a blaze to 
the reputation of his abilities, which, his intentions by no means 
deferve from thofe who are friends to the conftitution of this 
country; if that man has ever, either in his writings or his con= 
verfation, declared his opinion, “ that the prefert adminiftration 
of our code of poor-laws will, if continued, in time effet, with 
certainty, that deftruction of our conftitution,” which himfelf, and 
other enemies to this country, have attempted to bring about in a 
quicker manner; if fuch is the opinion of Thomas Paine, fhall 
we not be taught to ftrenghten ourfelves in that weak part which 
an énemy inadvertently has pointed outs to repair that breach in 
our citadel; to probe and cleanfe that wound. which an enemy 
knows has been too much negicagi, and now, “through that ne- 
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glect, threatens us with deftru€tion?* Surely the object is of 
importance fufficient to demand all our attention ; and the attempt 
of an individual to cxcite that attention cannot be called prefump-~ 
tuous, although it may be vain; cannot deferve reproof, although 
it may not meet with fuccefs. 

Mr. Locke has reported, that, if the caufe of this evil be 
looked into, the commiffioners humbly conceive it will be found 
to have proceeded neither from fcarcity of provifions, nor from 
want of employment for the poor, “ fince the goodnefs of God,” 
he fays, ** has bleffed thefe times with plenty no lefs than the 
former.” 

Has not the goodnefs of God alfo bleffed this kingdom with 
plenty fine the determination of the American war? If, in 1697, 
this was the language of truth, and the voice of gratitude, is it 
not fo, at leaft in an equal degree, at prefent ? Has not the horn 
of. plenty been poured of late years over this country, replete with 
all the fruits of the earth, in every produétion of art and induf- 
try? Have not our fhips conveyed the overflowings of Great Bri- 
tain, whofe confumption borders upon watte, to all parts of the 
globe ? And have they not returned home laden with the produce 


© Early in the {pring of 179%, foon after the Rights of Man was publithed, I was 
invited by a gentleman, to whom I had fhewn fome civilities in the county, to dine 
with him in town. Thomas Paine was one of the company: it was my lot to be placed 
next to him, The company being large, the converfation foon became more divided. 
than general, each perfon talking to his neighbour. Mr. Paine told me he was informed 
I had paid great attention to the fituation of the poor in this county, and the laws refpect- 
sng them, and atked me what I thought of the poor’s rate. I told him I thought it an 
increafing evil, He then made me this reply:—“ I am juft returned from Thetford, 
where my grandfather sas overibr about talf a century agoer A have juft Seen the rates 
for his half-year; they were sindgr 49,1 think he Sid £34.—— What do you think 
they are now this prefent balfayear? Sis, they are between £300 and £400. In a thort 
time, if this evil is not ftopped, the friends of liberty will, with the greateft eafe, walk 
over the ruins of the boafted Conftitution : its fall wants no acceleration from the friends 
of Gallic freedom.” — Too qhis a gintlempn gee(gnt inftantly replied, “ Thomas, thy with 
1s father to that thought,” of 
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of ail climes? Whatever fruits the earth has produced from the 
north to the fouth, from the eaft to the weft ; whatever commo- 
dities the art and induftry of all nations manufactured ; have they 
not been imported in barter for our productions? and has not a 
vaft balance of trade been ftill in our favour? Surely, then, our 
profperity, in 1792, was full as remarkable as in 1697. 

But let us attend to the {hades of the two pictures, and confider 
the obfcure as well as the clear. What does Mr. Locke complain of 
in 1697? The number of the poor, and the increafe of the rate for 
their maintenance. —In 1697, the Board of Trade reprefented to 
the king, that the number of infolvent inhabitant houfes was feven 
hundred and fifty thoufand; which, at five inhabitants to a houfe, 
a calculation fuperior to what the political arithmeticians of 1690 
allow, make a total of three millions feven hundred and fifty 
thoufand poor ; and that the fupport of all the poor muft be four 
hundred thoufand pounds yearly.* 

In 178z, Mr. Howlett calculates the poor at fix millions, and the 
return of the poor’s rates amounted, on the average of three years, 
ending in 1785, to above two millions, and there ie Beafon to be- 
lieve that thefe rates are ftill increafing. If the management of the 
poor in 1697 wanted regulation, does it not in 1793? 

In 1697, Mr. Locke fuggefted that {chools of induftry were the 
means to increafe the quantity of labour throughout the kingdom, 
and to decreafe the expenfe in maintaining the ‘poor. Sir Richard’ 
Lloyd, between fifty and fixty years afterwards, ftarted the fame 
idea; but it remained for a part of the county of Lincoln to reduce 
theory to practice, in the year 1783, and ta prove that thofe advan- 
tages, of which others had only conceived the probability, were ca- 
pable, by experiment, of being proved certain, It appears that thofe 
gentlemen, who formed the plan of inftituting {chools of induftry, 


© Colle&ion of pamphlets, concerning: tisyee?; ‘London and “Edinburgh, 1787, 
P. 104. Chalmers's Eftimate, pm 47. 
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within the diftriét of Lindfey, in the county of Lincoln, had not, at 
that time, nor indeed until very lately, feen the heads of Mr. 
Locke’s plan: other counties in the kingdom may therefore now 
profit by uniting Mr. Locke’s theoretic regulations with the prac- 
tical experience of the inftitution in Lincolnthire. 

Noi can that experience be flightly eftimated, or its good effects 
lightly valued, which, upon a general average of the earnings of 
the children, in thofe {chools, prove clearly, that one hundred and 
thirty-five, between the age of eleven and twelve years, have, in ten 
months, taking in the depth of the five winters, ending in 1789, 
earned the fum of 68o/. 3s. 3d. or half-a-crown a week each, “ ex- 
clufive of all their work, during the other ten months of each of 
thofe years; cxclufive of the work of fuch fpinners as do not feel 
themfelves, or are not thought by their friends, forward enough to 
become candidates ; and exclufive of thofe who, having their fettle- 
ment in non-fubferibing parifhes, and being thereby deprived of 
any chance for thefe encouragements, have yet availed themfelves fo 
fag of the introduction of the Jerfey fpinning, as to earn fome part 
of their fubfiimce by their own unaffifted efforts, in fpight of the 
difficulties arifing from the fmallnefs of their cottages, &c. 

** Of the two laft defcriptions, the number is very great, but 
far greater ftill is the multitude of thofe, who, by the obftinacy of 
parents, the neglect of overfeers, or the general prejudices arifing 
from old habits, are ftill trained up in loth, vice, and mifery.” 

The worthy and able patron of thefe {chools, and editor of this 
publication, continues his exhortations to the public, in the fol- 
fowing words : 

“* Would to God that the eyes of the nation could be opened 
upon this greateft of athevilta;this Setul fource of national profligacy 
and misfortune! — If the reader joins in this fincere and anxious 
wifh, let him, after he has perufed she following work of the great 
Mr. Locke, compare it with the many crude attempts that have 
been made, fince the date of that report, to patch, to altcr, or to 

abrogate, 
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abrogate, the wife and beneficial ftatute of Queen Elizabeth ; and, 
if he fhall then be of opinion, that parifh-working-{fchools deferve 
a fair and fuil trial, let him exert his abilities and his intereft, 
whatever they are, in procuring that trial to be fuftained, by the 
only authority that can prevail over fuch obftacles, as will ever re- 
fift all private endeavours. 
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F the fame opinion with this worthy magiftrate is the writer 
of thefe ftri€tures ; an opiriion formed from ah attention to 
the habits of the rifing generation; from a knowledge of the real 
good thefe {chools of induftry have effected, where they have been 
inftituted ; and, from an impreffion, indelibly received by precept 
and education in early life, that idlene/t is the root of all evil, and 
now confirmed by obfervation and experience: and earneftly 
does he join in this exhortation to thofe who have the power, that 
they may alfo have the will, to procure a trial of {chools of in- 
duftry, by the authority of the ftatute of Elizabeth, affifted by the 
contributions of individuals. 

It is in this report of Mr, Locke's, here alluded to, that he fug- 
gefts the idea of thefe {chools of induftry, and produces the fol- 
lowing heads of "regulations refpecting-them. 

“ The children of labouring-people are an ordinary burthen to 
the parifh, and are ufwally maintained in idlenéfa ; f that their 
labour alfo is generally loft to the public, til they are twelve or 
fourteen years old, 

‘The moft effectual remédy fot this, that we are able to con- 
ceive, atid which we therefore humbly‘ propofe, is, that working- 
{chdols be fet up in each parith, to which’ die children of all fuch ’ 
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ag,demand relief-of the parith, aboye,three and under fourteen, year. 
of 3 age, whilft they live at home with their parents, and are not 
otherwife employed for their Jivelihood, by the allowance of, the 
overfeers of the poor, thall be obliged to come,, 

« By this means the mother will be eafed of ‘@ great part of her 
trouble in looking after and providing for them at home, and fo 
be at more liberty to work; the children will be kept in much bet- 
ter order; be better provided for; and, from their infancy, be 
inured to work, which is of no {mall confequence to the making 
of them fober and induftrious all their lives after ; and the parifh 
will be either eafed of this-burthen, or, at leaft of the mifufe in the 
prefent management of it: for a great number of children giving a 
poor man a title to an allowance from the parifh, this allowance is 
given once a week, or once a month, to the father, in money, 
which he, not feldom, {pends on himfelf at the ale-houfe, whilft 
his children (for whofe fake.he had it) are left to fuffer, or perifh 
under the want,of neceflaries, unlefs the charity of neighbours re- 
liéve them. 

We hj gonceive, that a man and his wife, in health, may 
be able, by tei ordinary labour, to maintain themfelves and two 
children ; moye. than two children at one time, under the age of 
three years, will feldom happen in one family; if, therefore, all the 
children, above three years old, be taken off their hands, thofe wha 
have never fo many, whilf they remain themfelves in health, will 
not need any ajlowance for them, P 

** We do not fuppofe that children at three. years aid will be able, 
at that age,; te, get their, livelihoods at the working-{chpol.;- but we 
are fure, thas, what issmpcefigry, for | their rpling:, will, satneffectually 
have. that ufe, if, it he: diftsibytedto them ia bread at that {chool, 
than if it be given to their fathers in money. What they have at 
_ home from their. parents is feldom more: than bread and water, ‘and 


that, many of | ry, feastig pe if, therefore, care be taken 
chat tne ans Farh of 0 Ha lige of bread daily at hoo, 
they 
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‘they will be in no danger of famifhing; but, on the contrary, they 
will be healthier and ftronger than thofe who are bred otherwife. 
Nor will this practice coft the overfeer any trouble; for a baker 
may be agreed with to furnith and bring into the {chool-houfe, “every 
day, the allowance of bread neceffary for all the fcholars that are 
there. And tothis may be added alfo, without any trouble, in cold 
weather, if it be thought needful, a little warm water-gruel; for 
the fame fire that warms the room may be made ufe of to boil a 
pot of it. 

“ From this method the children will not only reap the foreemen- 
tioned advantages, with far lef charge to the parith than what is 
now done for them, but they will be alfo thereby the more obliged 
to come to fchool and apply themfelves to work, becaufe otherwife 
they will have no’ victuals: and alfo the benefit thereby, both to 
themfelves and the parifh, will daily increafe; for the earnings of 
their labour at fchool every day increafing, it may reafonably be 
concluded that, computing all the earnings of a child, from three 
to fourteen years of age, the nourifhment and teaching of fuch a 
child, during that whole time, will coft the paid iphing : where- 
as there is no child now, which, from its birth, is maintained by 
the parith, but, before the ne of fourteen, cofts the parifh fifty or 
fixty pounds, 

Another advantage alfo of bringing poor childrem thus to a work~ 
ing-fchool is; that by this means they may be obliged to come con- 
ftantly to church every Sunday along with their fchool-mafters’ or 
dames, whereby they may be brought into fome fenfe of religion; 
whereas ordinarily now, in their loofe and idle way of breeding up, 
they are’ as utter ftrangers both ‘te religion and morality, as they 
ate to induftry, 

“ee Tn oder, therefore, to the more effectually carrying on of this 
Work’ to the advantage of th® ‘kindgdora, we further humbly pro- 
ipofe, thar thele Schools’ be generilly for Pfpinning or knitting, or 
Some ‘other pait of they futtcire, “wale Gis: countries 
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where the place fhall furnith fome other materials fitter for the em~ 
ployment of fuch poor children ; in which places the choice of thofe 
materials, for their employment, may be left to the prudence and 
direction of the guardians of the poor of that hundred; and that 
the teachers, in thefe {chools, be paid out of the poor-rates, as can 
be agreed. 

« This, though at firft fetting up it may coft the patith a little, 
yet we humbly conceive, that (the earnings of the children abating 
the charge of their maintenance, and as much work being required 
of each of them as they are reafonably to perform) it will quickly 
pay its own charges with an overplus. 

© That, where the number of the poor children of any parith 
is greater than for them all to be employed in one fchool, they be 
there divided into two; and the boys and girls, if thought conve- 
nient, taught and kept to work fepayately. 

** That the handicraftf{men, in each hundred, be bound to take 
every other of their refpective apprentices from amongft the boys in 
fome one of the {chools in the faid hundred, without any money : 
which boys may fo take, at.what age they pleafe, to be bound 
to them till 4 pf, twentyethree years, that fo the length of 
time may more than make amends for the nfual fums that are given 
to handicraftfmen with fuch apprentices, 

* That thofe alfo in the hundred who keep in their hands land 
of their own to the value of 2 gh. per annum, or upwards, or who 
tent 50/, per annum, or upwards, may choofe, out of the {chools 
of the faid hundred, what boy each of them pleafes, to be his ap 
prentice in hufbandry, upon the fame condition. 

“ That whatever re AB this meqns, bound out ap- 
prentives before ‘Seek me d foal, : ~at the Eafter-meeting 
of the’ guardians of each hundred every year, be bound to fuch gen- 
tlemen, yeomen, or farmers, within the faid hundred, as have the 
greateft number of acres of jand in, their hands, who shall be 
obliged to take them for their apprentices till the age of twenty- 

three, 
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three, or bind them out,°at their own coft, to fome handicraft(- 
men; provided always, that no fich gentleman, yeoman, or far- 
mer, fhall be bound to have two fuch apprentices at a time. 

«« That grown people, alfo, (to take away their pretence of want 
of work;) may come to the faid working-fchools to learn, where 
work fhall accordingly be provided for them. 

«* That the materials to be employed in thefe fchools, and among 
other the poor people of the parifh, be provided by a common 
ftock in each hundred, to be raifed out of a certain portion of 
the poor’s rate of each parith as requifite ; which ftock, we humbly 
conceive, need be raifed but once ; for, if rightly managed, it will 
increafe.” 

The expreflion, guardians gf the bundred, iefers to a part of Mr. 
Locke's gencral plan, which is not neceffarily conneéted with {chools 
of induftry: but it would not be difficult to put in practice this re~ 
gulation, with refpeét to binding the children apprentice at a proper 
age, withqut an appointment of guardians of hundreds. The laft 
claufe proceeds on the idea, that the application of the poor’s rate 
to this purpofe, or as much of it as is neceffary, is aadegal applica- 
tion of the parifh-money ; and that it is {o is certain, as appears 
by the following extract from the 43d of Elizabeth: 

«« The'overfeers, or the greateft part of them, fhall take order, 
from time to time, by and with the confent of two or more fuch 
jultices of the peace, as is aforefaid, for fetting to work the children 
of fuch whofe pagents fhail not, by the.faid church-wardens: and 
overfeers, or the gieater part of them, be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children.” Se€t. 1. 

And alfo to raife weekly, or otherwift, éc. a convenient ftock 
of. flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other neceffary ftuff, to fet 
the poor at work.” Seé&, 1. 

The firft ftep towards Ee of fchools ofsinduftry 
fhould therefore originate thority of the magiftrates 5 

and. 
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and the quarter-feflions might, with great propriety, promote the 
undertaking, by orders to the following purport : 

1. The overfeers of every parifh are, by order of feffions, re- 
quiied, by virtue of the ac of parliament paffed in the 43d year of 
Queen Elizabeth, chapter the fecond, and in obedience thereto, to 
purchafe ftock and materials, and to provide proper places and pro- 
per inftruétions to teach the children to knit and {pin of all fuch 
whofe parents fhall not be thought able to keep and maintain their 
children. 

2, They are alfo required not to grant any relief in money to fuch 
parents who fhall refufe to fend their children, between the age of 
three years and nine, to the places appointed them for their inftruc- 
tion, and fuffer them to continue there as many hours each day, as, 
by the faid overfeers, fhall be thought fit and proper, and not to 
ceafe their attendance until difcharged from the faid fchools with 
confent of the overfeers, 

3. That thefe orders be printed, and copies of them difperfed in 
all parifhes throughout the diftrict. 

Orders ffions fimilar to thefe were iffued by the quarter-fef- 
fions at Louth, in Lincoinfhire, in 1783, which were followed by 
propofals for the encouragement of the working-poor within thofe 
diftrias, throughout which f{chools of induftry have been infti- 
tuted. 

The following are the propofals for an annual fubfcription for 
the working-poor, within certain diftriéts in the county of Lin- 
coln, which Jaid the foundations of the fchools of induftry in that 
(county : *, : 

1. That every m ite sbove.anentioned, be 
requefted to pe Res) Takgades ti the proportion of 1 per 
cent, upon the poor’s rates of the lait year. 

"2. t' individuals, within faid diftri&, be folicited to 
Mublcribe thé fom of five chilliiite 2 annually? 

That 
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3. That a meeting of the fub/criberif be called as foon 4s corwe- 
niently may be, to choofe a committee for the management of the 
bufinels of the fubfcription. 

4. That premiums be given from the faid fubfcription to fuch 
children, af certain ages and defcriptions, within the faid diftri@, as 
in a given time fhall have produced the greateft quantity of work, 
of different kinds, and of the beft quality. 

5. That thefe premiums fhall confift in different articles of 
clothing, and the higheft premium in complete clothing, The faid 
clothing to be made handfome and uniform. 

6. That, whencver any young perfon fhall go out to apprentic:- 
fhip or fervice, or be married, with the approbation of the com- 
mittee, fuch young perfon fhall receive from the committee a re- 
ward not lefs than five pounds, nor exceeding ten pounds, if he or 
fhe fhall, in the courfe of his or her education, have received three 
or more of the annual premiums given by the commitee. A re~ 
ward not lefs than two pounds, and not exceeding thice pounds, if 
he or fhe fhall have received two of the faid premiums. And a re- 
ward not lefs than one pound ten fhillings, nor excceding two 
pounds, if he or fhe fhall haye received one of the faid annual pre- 
miums. If the fubfcriptions hall not be found fufficient for the 
above rewards, then the value of each to be leffened in proportion 
to the ftate of the fubfcription. 

7. That premiums be alfo given, at the diferetion of the com~ 
mittee, to fuch overfeers of thr poor as fhall diftinguith themfelveg 
in the due execution of the orders of Iaft quarter-feffions, relative 
to the employment of the poor. 

8. That the fixing the number of armual premiums, and the 
value of each, thall be left to the difcretion of the committee. 

It fhould be obferved, that, ig thofe parts of Lincolnthire where 
thefe {chools havg been eftablifhed, the working-poor had not been 
accuftomed to any manufacte 4nd, except the labour that agri- 
culture demanded, which gatry where the tract of land, — 

cultivated 
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cultivated by the plough, beirig fmall in proportion to that ufed’ for’ 
grazing) could not be fufficient, at all times of the year, to find 
employment for their hufbandmen the poor, confequently, were not 
trained to regular habits of induftry; the women and children 
efpecially had no means of increafing the income of their family, 
had they, in fa€l, been poffeffed of the will, which, «unfortunately, 
they were not; but, on the contrary, the parents‘of children who 
were at thefe {chools made ufe of every means in their power to 
ftifle, in the cradle, an inftitution which had ‘youthful induftry for 
its objet; although the fruits of that induftry were an increafe of 
income to themfelves, clothing to their children, regular manners, 
moral habits, honogary rewards, good chara¢ters, and a profpect of 
more material advantages in future. “To fuch a degree of invete- 
racy was the oppofition of the poor to this excellent inftitution ar- 
rived, that many parents have been known to beat and otherwife 
ill-treat their children, for having deferved and received rewards 
from thofe appointed to diftribute the prizes. 

The habits of the working-poor, in Suffolk and Effex, are ma~ 
terially different, as it is to be hoped they alfo are in moft counties 
in England; the manufaétures which have been’ eftablithed among 
us, in this’ part of the kingdom, for feverat centuries, have been 
carri¢d on with fuch reputation and fuccefs, as to give names, from 
the towns in which they are made, to feveral kinds of highly valua- 
ble cloths, by which names they are known in the moft diftant 
countries’ on the: globe: at the fame time they have raifed many. 
worthy’ faniilies’ to opulence and refpect; arid, although if muft be 
allowed, that the poor’s rates have not, always diminithéd in pros 
pottion as the manufadtuces aye been fuccéfsFul, and‘have gene- 
rally incréafed asthe déetiantd' for gobda decreiifed ; yet, as the poor 
have been exercifed in Habite-of induftry, there is no fear that preju- 
dices, “finitlar to thofé in Lincolnthire, thould. prevail here: the 
temptiifieh “tield forth to the to be induftrious, by re~ 
wards, pablic exhibitions, and fhi ? peoceffions, which fo con~ 

fiderably 
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fiderably increafed the expenfes of the.inftitutions in Lincolnshire, 
will not be fo necefflary with us, nor in general throughout the 
kingdom; confequently a fmaller fubfcription, and lefs encourage- 
ment from the pockets of individuals, will infure fuccefs in other 
counties, than was found neceflary in Lincolnfhire; and probably 
an application of a proportion of the poor’s rate may no longer be 
neceffary, than what is warranted by the letter and fpirit of the 
claufe in the forty-third of Elizabeth, authorizing the overfeers to 
take order for fetting the children of the poor to work, and to raife 
weekly, or otherwife by taxation, &c, a convenient {tock of hemp, 
wool, flax, &&c. for that purpofe, 

But fome fubfcription, fimilar to that propofed and carried into 
execution in Lincolnthire, is certainly neceffary, to provide a falary 
for inftru€tors, and alfo prizes for the moft deferving. The working 
rooms, the materials to manufacture, and the utenfils for the pur- 
pofe, may undoubtedly be purchafed by the poor’s rate; but no ack 
of parliament authorizes the overfeers to raife a fum to reward and 
encourage the poor, to incite them to induftry, and to ftir up a 
fpirit of emulation among that moft numerous clafs of our fellow- 
fubjeéts, in the moft laudable exertions which can occupy the hours 
of human life. 

There is no doubt but that the inhabitants in every county in 
the kingdom, by a laudable patriotic fpirit, which is conftantly ma- 
nifefting itfelf in fo many {plendid inftances, to the honour of the 
country and of the age, would be induced to ftand forward with a 
fub{cription to this purpofe, were they impreffed with a conviction 
of the expediency, the utility, and pratticability, of the meafure: to 
attempt fuch an impreffion fhall be the aim of the next Letter on 
this fubject. 
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O reliance fhall be placed on a train of inferences, which 
might, in this cafe, follow each other with all the authority 
of felf-evident propofitions ; we will not at prefent rely on thofe de- 
duétions, which plain reafon and common fenfe muft make from fo 
univerfally acknowledged a principle, as that the riches of a nation 
are in proportion to its induftry, and its induftry depends on the 
habits imbibed by its young people; but we will, for a time, fup- 
pofe, that it ie hecome the bufinefs of the writer to weaken and di- 
minifh, in the mind of his readers, their refpeét for and reliance on 
thofe arguments in favour of {chools of induftry, which he is not 
able to confute. 

The propriety of the | plan fhall firft be fuppofed to a attacked on 
this ground; that, allowing it to be no idkgal appropriation of part 
of the poor’s rates, to apply a {mall fum towards raifing a-ftock for 
poor children to work out, and to teach them to earn a livelihood; 
yet it would be improper, becaufe common experience, as inftanced 
by the returns of the overfetrs in the three years ending in 1785, 
has proved, that it has been their general prattice to apply a very 
{mali portion of the poor’s rate in the purchafe of ftock for the 
poor to work up; not above a hundred and thirty-third part of 
the total raifed, or.about fifteen thoufand pounds of the whole fum; 
and that this has been principally for the ufe of grown people, who 
are lefs likely to wafte and {poil the ftock than children. 

That, where tht wants of the poor are fo prefling, a3 to acca- 
fion the fum raifed for their gelief to be madequate to the purpofe, 
the appropriating 2 ar portion to a ‘precarious advantage would 
be improper. — 

ire the attempt, to raife a fam by a general voluntary {ub{crip- 

ion, -wWodld, if it fucceeded, havt‘tWte effect of an additional sate : 
if 
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if it did not fucceed, the money appli¢d from the poot's rate would 
be thrown away by the failure of the plan; therefore, in both 
cafes, the attempt is improper. 

That the fame objeétions, which apply to the propriety of the 
plan, would equally apply to its expediency ; and there are feveral 
other obfervations which may be brought to prove it not expedient, 

‘The only means of employing the children, and the only kind of 
handicraft they are intended to learn, is knitting and fpinning; 
thefe employments, however proper for girls, cannot be thought fo 
for boys ; a more active habit being neceflary to bring up men to 
a life of agricultural labour, than the almoft fedentary employment 
of the wheel ; and it has been experienced, that habits of life, ob- 
tained by confinement, unnerve the man, and render him lefs fit 
for thofe occupations for which the poor fhould be educated: for 
inftance, a tailor or fhoemaker feldom becomes active and labo- 
rious, even though he may be induftrious; the foldiers and failors, 
that comg from the {pinning-wheel or the loom, are not fo likely 
to be equal to a difcharge of their military duties, and to the hard- 
fhips of their profeffion, as thofe from the plough or the faw; 
nor is a fpinning-fchool fo likely to teach boys to go aloft as the 
maf{oh’s {caffold. 

Befides, what will be done with the produce of the f{chools of 
induftry ? where will you find a fale for the yarn and the ftockings? 
and, unlefs a market can be found, we thall lofe both ftock and 
block ; and thall confequently expend no inconfiderable portion of 
the poor’s rate, in teaching our poor children an art, which neither 
ourfelves can, at prefent, or they, in future, turm to a profitable 
account. 

The fchools which are alluded to, as having been eftablithed in 
Lincolnfhire, have an advantage over fimilar {chools of {pinning 
and knitting, in moft other counties: they were eftablithed for the 
pig purpofe of encoui 2 manvéacture, for which the Jong 

wool of Lincolnfoire is sate at proper; the fale of the ftaple- 
ka commodity 
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commodity of their county was the principal objec that the pro- 
moters of thefe {chools had in view :—in other counties, if Jerfey 
or worfted {pinning is to be the employment, the manufacture of 
the ftaple-commodity of two or three counties alone will be the 
object ; and, in proportion as the diftance increafes, where thefe 
{chools are encouraged, from the counties where the long wool is 
produced, in the fame proportion will the expenfe of the carriage 
of the raw commodity be increafed ; and, as the diftance increafes 
from the northern counties, fo will the price upon the ie, of the 
yarn manufaCtured, decreafe. 

How, and where, can teachers be procured i in every village? The 
¢xpenfe will be too great, where the number of the fcholars is 
{mall ; and, where large, not only teachers will be wanting, but 
{chool-rooms, which will add very confidérably to the expenfe, 

Thefe, very probably, are the principal reafons that may be 
alleged againft this inftitution , as thefe appear at firft fight fuffi- 
cient to raife a doubt in the minds of thofe, whofe encouragement 
would be neceflary, not only in word but deed; whofe good report 
of the meafure is not the only act required in its favour, but whofe 
aitivity and fupervifion are wanted, after their, liberality has been 
experienced by a public fubfcription : it is therefore proper not to 
rely on the effeét of panegyric only; but to obviate thefe objections, 
which may appear to fome of confiderable importance. 

With refpeét to the firft objection, it thal] be anfwered; that a 
vicious or bad praétive fhould be abolifhed, and that the univerfality 
of it ought hy no means to.be produced as an argument in its 
favour, but as a proof to the contrary ; if an individual parith lofes 
ten Poul. seers Great in epee do aot provide.a ftock for 
the poor to work, up, aay Bs Gatute of Elizabeth, it is their 
daty todo, f fuch-cant rs ig blameable and detrimental 
to that pariths ‘pnd gwill not become lefs fo if a fimilar condué& 
provails in ten fhotfand parihes; but, on the contrary, the lofs 
will ba posse ah Th the aniveriality of the negleé, al the 
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bad effect of fuch condu@& will prove itfelf by the fum-total of 
the lofs. 

Now, let us reverfe the objeét, and fuppofe an oppofite caufe 
producing an effcét diametrically oppofite: if ten pounds per an- 
num would be the gains of a fingle parith, from the employment 
of children, two hundred thoufand pounds would be the profit, if 
the practice were univerfal. 

But let us {ee the good confequence in the light of habit only ; 
and let us confider youthful induftry as being calculated, by raifing 
an induftrious generation, to increafe the wealth of the kingdom, 
which muft bear a proportion with the work done within it, We 
will take it for grapted that this fifteen thoufand pounds, which 
has been returned to the committee of the Houfe of Commons as 
the {um expended in providing materials and utenfils for fetting the 
poor to work throughout England and Wales, could have been 
only fufficient to provide work for the impotent and aged poor, 
and a few children in the work-houfes, what would, by this time, 
have been the happy effect throughout the kingdom, if twenty 
times that fum had been employed in teaching, and fetting to 
work, all the children of the poor through the three years when 
this average was taken, even if no profit had arifen from the work 
itfelf? ‘ 

Thofe happy effeétt are beyond our calculation: we eam only have 
a faint notion of them, by forming an ideaiof the reverfe of their 
prefent miferable fituation ; by placing before.our eyes the happy 
profpect an induftrious generation forms, when placed in contraft 
with an idle race of people: we fhould fee cleanlinefs inftead of filth, 
clothing inftead of nakednefs, comfort and content inftead of mifery 
and diffatisfaction, 

. This advantage is not precarious, but artic, independent of 
immediate profit from the materials worked up. Suppofing 20 
market for their yarn, no fale for their ftockings even fuppo- 
fing the lofs of materials and of ‘time certain; the habits of induf- 

wry 
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tiy obtained, alone, would be worth ten times the amount of the 
whole expenfe. 

But there is no reafon to fuppofe the produce of youthful inge- 
nuity unfaleable or unprofitable : has it been fo in Lincolnthire? If 
not, why muft it be fo in Suffolk, in Effex, or in any other coun- 
ty? That yarn which is fit for market may have a longer carriage 
upon it, if no fale can be found at home, it is true: it certainly 
is farther from Suffolk and Effex to Yorkfhire, than from Lincoln- 
fhire: but why muft the {chools of induftry in thefe counties be 
employed only in {pinning of Jerfey? Why could not they be 
employed about fach yarn as would find a market with the neigh- 
bouring manufacturers? If it be anfwered, that the neighbouring 

» manufacturers do not keep the parents in conftant work, and con- 
fequently the children’s yarn would not find a fale, the difficulty is 
cafily removed: let it be propofed to increafe the confumption of 
coarfe woollen cloths, by clothing our numerous poor in warm and 
comfortable apparel, manufactured by their own children, We are 
conftrained, by act of parliament, for the encouragement of the 
woollen-manufature, to bury people of all ranks and conditions in 
a fhroud made of fheep's wool only. Why should not our poor 
(ail thofe who are in fuch a fituation of life as to be relieved by the 
poor’s rate) be clothed by the manufactory arifing from the ingenu- 
ity and induftry of their children? This would be a real encou~ 
ragement of youthful induftry. .The obligation, when-once be- 
come the law of she land, would, ‘it is believed, by general confent, 
become the practice: and this, at leat, ia certain, that the poor 
would expericpge the cotmforts of fuch clothings they would expe- 
rience, alfo, other great benefits, arifing from the habit-of indwatry, 
imbibed by their young family. 
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wu refpect to the impropriety of employing any part of 
the poor’s rates, in a plan, the fuccefs of which may be 
doubtful, and of collecting, from the pockets of the benevolent 
and charitable, a kind of additional poor’s rate, the anfwer is ob- 
vious: — the benevolent and charitable may be difappointed, if the 
plan fhould not be fuccefsful, but will receive an equivalent for their 
money fubfcribed in their intention to do good: and, if the plan 
fucceeds, the good effe& itfelf will infure a chearful continuance of 
their fubfcription : in the mean time, a portion ‘of the poor's rate 
will be applied according to the fpirit, as well as the letters of the 
law: and, fhould it fail of the fuceefs expected, one truth will be 
eftablifhed ; a melancholy one indeed, bat fuch as we ought not to 
be ignorant of, if it be a truth : —that youthful induftry cannot ‘be 
made productive of advantage to fociety, except in the babit isfelf, 
which will not leave them in maturer life, when it wilt be of fervices 
and, in that cafe, we have gained the habit of induftry in retarn for 
the expenfe, 

But the employment, being confined to {pinning and knitting, 
has been ftated as an objeftion. Let us fuppofe thefe to be the fole 
employments; although, if the plan fucceeds, and their work is 
profitable, other handicrafts might be introduced: the objection 
may be anfwered in the words of that gentleman® to whom 
the county of Lincoln has been fo much obliged for thefe infti- 


® Bee an Account of the Society for the Promotion of Induftry in Lincolnthire, by 
the Rev. B. G. Bower, one of his Msjetty's juftices of the peace for the county of 
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* Now I would afk, which parifhes will hereafter ftock the 
country with the moft laborious, honeft, and intelligent, fervants 
or labourers? Will they be thofe where children, until they be- 
come thirteen or fourteen years old, af Jaf, continue to be nur- 
tured in idlenefs (whether. at the public expenfe.or that of their pa- 
rents); where they fee nothing but patterns of diffolutenefs and 
immorality; hear nothing but oaths, blafphemies, and. flander ; 
learn nothing but to. plunder: hen-roofts,, orchards,.and hedges ; 
and, for thefe and fimilar purpofes, keep the moft irregular hours, 
and are accuftomed to prowl about.at night like, fo, many beatts of 
prey? It.is faid, the children, under the care recommended above, will, 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age, know wmthing but fpinning. Yes, 
they will know much more; unlefs regularity of hours, decency of 
behaviour, a habit of perfevering induftry, and a fenfe of duty to 
God and man, with the means of perpetuating it,’ are nothing. 
But will fuch objectors lay their hands on their hearts, and fay, 
that one in twenty of the pauper's children, at prefent, when thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, knows any thing at all, unlefs it be fome 
of ‘the wicked accomplithments above alluded to? If they do not, 
it is. mere cavilling, and not worth a ferious anfwer,.to fay, that 
we muft not teach them what we propofe, only becaufe it is not, 
perhaps, in our power to teach them more; at leaft, not without 
{uch funds as we can have no reafon to expect. Would not, then, 
any confiderate. man, about to hire a Jad or a-girl of the age 
above-mentioned, give a decided preference to thof,who fhall 
have. been educated in a parith, where, in, conformity, to, the. plans 
of our fociety, children from five or fix years of age-are affembled, 

under the fame ‘roof, at an early and regular hour of, the morning 5 
kept fteadily to the rfuit byfinela, 1 taught that, even fo early 
in life, they, pape s San themfelves 5 made to take a pride in 
sothing but what piarouin by merit; and to difpute: about;no. 
other object, than who, by being forwardeft in the performance of 

daty, 
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duty, fhall be'entitled to the higheft ‘of thofe rewards which the 
liberality of the fociety of induftry fhall, from time to time, hold 
up to their view? 

* Can ‘it be’ fuppofed that fuch an education will make no diffe~ 
renée ‘either in the’ morality of the country or the incumbrance of 
parifhes? Will all this care and trouble be thrown away upon 
them? Will they remember none of the good leflons they have 
heard and will hear? Will they at once caft off all the regularity 
they fhall have been inured to, during thofe fix or feven years of 
humah life, wherein habits, either good or bad, are caficlt planted, 
and taketh deepeft rdot? Will they ‘be as much inclined to pick- 
ing and ftealing as if they had riever tafted the fweet' produce of ho- 
niet labour? ' Will they, exclufive of pfintiple, be ds‘dexterdus in 
the trade of jniqtity ‘as if they had never been exertifed at any 
other? Will they, when decorated with the‘thonourable marks of 
our fotiety’s approbation, care as little about /beir charatter, thus 
cfablifoed, ‘as’ teats ‘who never knew how gréat a teafure a good 
tame is? Laftly,' will they cafily be induced to raife a clamo« 
tous tongue, or extend an idle hand, for parifh-relief, at thirty 
ox forty years ‘of age, when they were tdught to fcorn it at nine 
or ten?” 

“As to the wanft@f-aQtivity’ in the émptoymient, if the knitting- 
pin is to be handitd, OF the @intitag- ala to Be turned,’ the ob- 
fervation. is futile:  ThsebRf Unie oF gts ‘anel boys, in all fhools, 
Ain ey SOB i het houts of ‘relaza- 
tion}: daring wikiati® Mtheir minds, and train, by youth~ 
fol fports, tise wddyitd diétoh nd Health, Have not'all our large 
feltools producti “eieellenit foldiers and failors? Where can we, 
with reafoit,’ expect our comminders by fea and land to be edu- 
chia} Faerie! si Ceaitiniities, where the i improvement of the 

OU #i iti the’ day"td'a fedentary pottuic, 
sex » th thehourt of relaxation, for the native 
vigitnse fpants of youth? 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou haft {cen 
Full many a fprightly race, 
Difporting on thy margent green, 
‘The paths of pleafure trace. 


But, allowing it to be expedient that the rifing generation of 
the poor ought to be brought up in more aétive employments than 
the knitting-needle or the wheel only, might they not intermix 
the labours of the field with the employments of manufacture? If 
ftones are to be picked for the furveyor, wheat to be drilled, pulle 
to be hoed, corn to be weeded, grafs to be made into hay, wheat to 
be reaped, and all other various employments of hufbandry to be 
learned, could not the fuperintendant of the fchools go with his 
pupils into the fields, and fee that they do their work properly? 
Very little inftruétion would be neceflary ; the only object would be 
to keep up the habit of induftry, which might be effected with as 
much eafe in a field as in a room. ? 

With refpec to the difficulty of finding teachers for every village, 
and a falary to pay them, it is apprehended that any village, pro- 
ducing twenty male and female fcholars, will find it the beft eco- 
nomy to pay a perfon fuch a falary as will be worth the acceptance 
to keep thefe young people in habits of induftry, and to inftrué 
them in the ufe of thofe very common inftruments, the knitting-pin 
and the wheel: the farmer who employs them will find it worth his 
while that they fhould not remain ignorant of the mode of per- 
forming operations in agriculture,’ wii ss can be of fervice in 
that line. 

Where'the number of {cholars is fall, one fchool-room would 
be fufficiént, which might be eafily found if any village; and, where 
the number is large, it is better to have different rooms than to 
croud many in one, both in regard to health and to convenience: 
the fame teacher could fuperintend two rooms, half-a-mile from 

each 
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each other, with equal, if not greater, convenience, than if the 
whole number of fcholars were in one. 

It would be premature to offer, at this time, any {pecific plan 
for the eftablifhment of thef fchools, either throughout the king- 
dom at large, or in that {mall proportion of it to which thele let- 
ters are more particularly addreffed; it may, neverthelefs, be pro- 
per to obferve, that Mr. Locke's theory, united with the expe- 
riments already made in the county of Lincoln, would together 
form a good outline, which might be filled up according to the 
difpofition and fituation of the inhabitants in any village, or town, 
which might choofe to mabe the experiment, and in which the 
local convenience of the pazticular places might be confulted and 
attended to, 

In an excurfion which I made into Lincolnfhire, in the fummer 
of 1787, to view the {tate of agriculture in that county, and alfo to 
infpect the regulation, and to be able to form fome idea of the ule, 
of thefe inftitutions, fome notes of which journey are in the eightly 
volume of the Annals of Agriculture, I became acquainted with a 
gentleman who took an aétive part, as a truftee, in the direction of 
them; and, wifhing to introduce a familar inftitution in Suffolk, I 
wrote to him requefting fome information as to fome particular 
points which were ftated to him. I cannot conceive this gentleman 
will be offended with me for making public fo much of his anfwer 
as refpected this fubject of our correfpondence, it reflecting much 
credit on himfelf for the obliging and inftructive manner in which 
he gives his information. A copy of that part of his letter thall, 
therefore, be fubjoined, as it will point out the means the gen- 
tlemen in the fouthern diftri@ of the parts of Lindfay, where 
thefe fchools were firft eftablithed, took to infure fuccefs in their 
attempt, 


Lie Dsag 


